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TO 
THE RADICALS: 


On the necessity of preparing, in 
time, for an opposition to any 
measure that may be brought 
forward for reducing the in- 
terest of the National Debt ; 
unless such measure be preceded 
by a Reform of the Parlia- 
mene. 


Letter I. 


Elverton Farm, Feversham, Kent, 
5 December 1°21. 


FRIENDS AND COUNTRYMEN, 

Ir is now four years since the 
power - of - imprisonment Act was 
passed, and nearly two years 
since the passing of Six - Acts. 
These two things and the Man- 
chester-Affair we are always to 
keep in view. I mean literally in 
view ; that is to say, we ought to 


have a short, very short, history of 





them written in our own, or our 
children’s hand-writing, and stuck 
up over our fire-places ; so that 
no one day may pass over our 
heads without our thinking of 
them. This short history ought 
to be worked by girls in their 
samplers ; it should form a piece 
for boys to write at breaking up 
school ; it should (as itis in mine) 
be written in the blank leaves of 
all family bibles, as we write there 
the date of the birth of our chil- 
Those who purchase A/- 


manacks ought to write, oppo- 


dren. 


site the days of their passing : 


‘“* Power -of- imprisonment Act ; 


Banishment Act;” and so on. 


“* A Companion to the Almanack” 
would, by-the-by, be a very useful 
thing, just at this time. Bat, 
above all things, let us bear the 


above three deeds constantly in 
3D 
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mind ; and, if we give a prefer- 
ance fo either, let it be to this evér 
memorable fact* that;iuthe year 
1519, the Parliament passed an 
Act to authorize” the punishing 
with banishment. for life any man 
that should write, or publish, any 
thing TENDING to bring either 
House of Parliament into CON- 
TEMPT. 

Keeping these things eonstantly 
uppermost im our minds, let us now 
take a look, a steady look, at the 
state of things. After having 
suffered Tine to work on quietly 
tor us for about two years, it will 
not be amiss for us to inquire, 
what has been the result thus far ; 
what further consequences T'ime 
is likely to produce; and what is 
the part that we ought to act, 
under the different sets of circum- 
stances that those further con- 
sequences may present. 

The DEBT (Ff have repeated 
it athousand times); the Debt; 
the blessed Debt; this is, and 


always has been, our only sure 


and steady friend; the only source 
of hope of our evemobtaining that 


To tur Rapicats. 


| Reform ; that radical Reform, 
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dnte brought forward by the Duke. 
of Richmbid in the shape of a 


Bill, and which Bill was read a 


frst tine ; that Reform, without 


which it appears to me impossible, 
that this nation should ever know 
peace and happiness again. This 
Debt, this, our best, and, mdeed, 
our only friend, is, or may be, as 
we shall see, by-and-by, in dan- 
ger; and, it is to prepare your 
minds for rallying round it that 
this letter is principally intended. 
If you have read my Ten Leé- 
ters to Landlerds, you cannot, 
I think, have failed to arrive at 
this conclusion, that one of two 
things must take place ; namely, 
that the Landlords, afier having 
sucked the last shilling out of the 
farmers, must lose their estates ; 
or, that the interest of the Debt 
must be reduced. Thus, toa cer- 
tainty, will come ihe open war 
between the land and funds, which 
I, long ago predicted ; and, it is 
the part which we are to act, when 
this takes place, which ought now 
to be the subject of our daily talk 
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and our nightly meditations. _ Let 
us, this time, be well prepared,and 
go coolly and judiciously to work ; 
let us listen to no flash-in-the-pan 
talk ; no whims or crotchets ;_ but, 
let us soberly pursue practical 
means in order to arrive at a prac- 
tical end; that end which reason, 
which love of our families and our 
country, which adherence to the 
constitution of our fathers, and 
which duty to the king, bid us 
use all the means in our power 
to attain. : 

The wealthy of this nation are 
divided into two distinct classes ; 
the owners of funds aud the 
owners of lard. These have, 
until the passing of Peel’s Bill, 
had one and the same interest ; 
because both gained by the sys- 
tem of paper-money; while, on 
the other hand, the Labouring 
Classes ‘vere cruelly suffering 
from the operation of that system. 
Peel’s Bill, by putting a dagger 
into the breast of that system, has 
placed these two parties in direct 
and hostile opposition. An open 


conflict between them must come, 
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or, the Landlords must, and in a 
short time, too, lose their estates ; 
or, at the very least, sink down 
into a state of intolerable degra- 
Such of them as share in 


the taxes will, doubtless, keep 


dation. 


their heads, aloft ; and, there are 
some of them, who have large 
masses in the funds. These will 
gain with one hand what they lese 
through the other; but, these,com- 
pared to the whole, are few in 
number; and, the main mass will 
have to fall under the pressure. 
Some estates are entailed, it will 
be said, and cannot be sold away 
from the family, But, a man may 
sell his estate for his life; ands 
besides, rents are not entailed ! 
And, it the fundlord get the rent, 
what cares he who holds the 
parchment and the seals? 
Therefore, there must. be an 
open struggle. The indications of 
The Land- 
lords have long been hinting, that 
a reduction of the interest. of the 
Debt would be just, From hints 
they have prageeded to plain 


words, and now they talk of the 
3D2 


this are very visible. 
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necessity. From plain words they|the parliament. 


will soon come to practical pro- 


positions. 


To tue Rapicats. 
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In the ‘fall of 


1816 I almost ‘went upon ‘'my 





And it is our business, | knees to “ Glory ” and the good 


our interest, our duty, to meet and | old Major to prevail ot them not 


oppose those propositions at the; 
very outset; and with all our 
might, and by every legal means 
in our power, to persevere in that 
opposition ;thatisto say, unless our 
prayers for Reform be first granted! 

Now, mind, my friends, this is 
our grand card; our powerful, 
and, in my opinion, irresistible 
lever. With this we shall have a 
fair chance of complete success. 
I was always of opinion, that we 
never should have success, until 
the system of paper-money itself 
should open the way for us. 
When, in the early part of 1816, 
Mason Carrwricnr’s laudable 
impatience led him to remonstrate 
with me for wasting my time in 
exposing the paper-system and 
neglecting the cause of reform, I 
answered, that that was the cause 
of reform that I was labouring in ; 
for, that, until the paper-system 
should begin to reel, it would be 


impossible to obtain a reform of 


to cail delegates together. 





They 
had a right to do it, and I am‘sure 
the Major acted from the best of 
motives ; but, it was foo soon. The 
THING was too strong. The 
loss of the profits of war had not 
sufficiently weakened our oppo~ 
nents. The measure having beer 
adopted, and I having embarked 
in it, I pushed on: I did my best = 
but, I always said, it was in vain 
to attempt the thing at a moment, 
when the parliament had the glo- 
ries of the war to fling in ur face ; 
when they had that ‘dazzling ob- 
ject to hold up and to say, “ This 
“ is the work of a parliameit that 
“ vou want reformed ;” when the 
nation was still half drunk and 
half mad with those glories; and 
when it was not imagined possible 
by one man out of ten thotsand 
that the distress, then existing, 
was any thing more than thé mo- 
mentary effect ofa transition from 


war to peace, 








whesicnsee, ~~ 
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‘¢ Glory ”, has, and even re- 


cently, said, that I “ put the cart 


before the horse ;” that I wanted 


to see. the paper-sysiem shaken 


_jirst, and to haye the reform after- 


wards. , Well, ‘“ Glory; ” and, 
have you got, the reform? Qh, 


mo! Not you, indeed; but, the 


paper-system has been shaken; 


-and that shaking, as is now clear 


to all eyes, affords the only hope 
of obiaining reform, The most 
judicious step that was ever taken 
-by the reformers was their oppo- 
-silion to Sir Robert Peel's peti- 
tion against Peel's Bill. The 
support of the Ministers upon that 
occasion was a stroke of real po- 
-licy,, as events have fully proved. 
But, “ Glory” had no hand | in 
that! No, nor eyer in any thing 
aiming at the heart’s blood of the 
evil. I beg you to remember 
that occasion, There were the 
old stanch friends of Corruption 
petitioning against the Ministers, 
and the reformers opposing the 


petition! There were the two 


factions aghast at this; and yet 


they went on. But, all this while 


‘“* Glory” was as silent as mouse 
in cheese; and well he might, for 
he was all bankers up to his eyes. 
The crony that he ‘first attempted 
to palm upon ‘Westminster was a 
banker ; the second was the’ son 
of a country banker and placeman, 
and was and is, perhaps, a eoun- 
try banker himself. No wonder 
that ‘* Glory ” was shy, no wonder 
he played shoy-hoy when the paper 
system was the object of attack. 
His own father-in-law’ an @nor- 
mous banker! Poh! Thereare 
no camels, now-a-days, fo pass 
through the eye of'a needle! 
Whenever you propose toa man 
to do any thing that he does not 
like to do, he is always ready to 


tell you, that you are “ putting 


the cart before the horse.” “That 


is true enough ; for he is resolved, 
that you shall not get him before 
the cart. 

To return, this is, as I said be- 
fore, our grand card. We hold 
it safely in our hands, and the 
case in which we are to play it is 
clear and distinct. Ifa reform be 


proposed, as a preliminary mea- 
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sure, then we shall let the debt 
take its chance; because reform 
would produce so much good of 
itself, and would, besides, open 
such abundant sources whence to 
draw the means of preventing the 
destruction of the Debt from pro- 
ducing injustice and misery, that, 
ia case of reform taking place, 
there could be no injustice even in 
annihilating the Debt; for, in 
that case, it might be paid off as 
far as really due. Therefore, we 
shall act with perfect consistency 
in opposing the reduction of inte- 
rest in the one case, and in ap- 
proving of it in the other case. 
That which it would be unjust to 
de for the exclusive benefit of the 
Landlords ; it might be just to do 
for the Lenefit of the whole nation; 
and especially if, in the latter 
case, every man in the. whole com- 
munity gave, by men chosen by 
himself, his assent to the measure ; 
for, it is impossible to believe, 
that, under such circumstances, 
any act of real injustice could. be 
done. Ina word, it is just to re- 


duce the interest of the Debt by a 
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reformed parliameut, and unjust to 
do it without a reform. I have 
always been for a reduction of the 
interest of the Debi; but always 
for a reform to accompany it. | 
have twice petitioned parliament 
to reduce the interest of the Debt; 
and in both petitions prayed them 
to reform the Commons’ House. 
Before I enter into the parti- 
cular grounds of our epposition to 
a reduction of the interest of the 
Debt, which grounds are nume- 
rous and solid as so many moun- 
tains ; before I go into these ; and 
even before I advert in a parti- 
cular manner to the injury our 
cause would receive trom a reduc- 
tion of the interest by the parlia- 
ment as at present constituted, I 
will, though for the thousandth 
time, perhaps, notice the only ar- 
gument that has ever been made 
use of in opposition to our humble 
and often repeated supplications ; 
that is to say, of arguments other 
than those of the Attorney General 
and those of the Manchester Ma- 


gistrates. 
The argument I allude to, and 
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which has been repeated even to 
‘sickening, is this: that the par- 
liament, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the People’s House (for we 
do not meddle with the Lords’ 
House) wants no reform, because 
it is so good ; because it is so 
wise; and because it does so 
much good to the nation, and 
manages its affairs so well. Now, 
if this were true, it would be no 
answer to us at all. For, did ever 
steward say to his lord: ‘ Your 
*‘ affairs go on well in my hands, 


“and, therefore, I will insist upon 


** your having me to take care of 


d 


“your estate and your money.’ 
Bat, we deny the premises ; we 
say the fact is not true; and, 
though we should be in error in 
this, still we have a right to ex- 
pect our opinions and prayers to 
be attended to. However, let us 
discuss the matter; let us inquire 
a little into the truth of this asser- 
tion of our opponents, 

During the debates, in 1819, 
which closed with the passing of 
the Six Acts, Mr. Barine took 


upon himself the task of defend- 


December 8, 1827. 
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ing’ the present sort of repre- 
sentation,on the score of its utility; 
on the score of the good that it 
has been to the nation. His 
words were these: “‘ When he 
‘‘ heard it said, that the state of 
“the representation in that House 
“was the cause of the public dis- 
“tress, he could only suppose 
“that a misrepresentation so gross 
“ proceeded from a contempt for 
“the understandings of these to 
‘¢ whom it was addressed. Under 
“ what system did their manufac- 
“ tures arise ? Under what system 
“did their wealth and resources 
‘ increase, which had no parallel 
‘* in any part of the worid ? Was 
‘it not under the same parlia- 
“ mentary system, to which’ mo- 
‘* dern agitators imputed all the 
“* distress and misfortune ? ” 

Wi serrorce said, in speak- 
ing after Barine, that “ he re- 
‘“‘eretted that those persons who 
‘* were so clamorous in denying the 
‘* constitution ” | (the unreformed 
parliament, not the constitution,} 


“could not hear the excellent 


“ speech of his honourable friend, 
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“Mr. Barine ; ‘Could not’ héar 
“him assert; that; under that'¢x- 
“ cellent constitation’’ fthe' House 
‘as at present constituted) “we had 
“ become a great,’ inelustrious, 
“* prosperous; and moral people: ” 

Well ; and suppose, they» had 
“heard him asseré this’? Become ? 
Why, when were the English 
offer than a great, industrious and 
moral people? And, as to the 
prosperousness we deny the fact, 
that the nation has been prospe- 
“rots under ihis state of the repre- 
sentation; and Iam about to en- 
‘deavour to show, that the denial 
is well founded. 

The “ agitators,” says Mr. Ba- 
rtne, impute the nation’s distress 
and misfurtune to the present 
* parliamentary system ;” that is 
to say, to the House of Commons 
not being elected by the people at 
large. L-was one of those “ agi- 
tators ;’ and, what answer has 
Mr, Barine to give to my impu- 
tation? Why, in the first place, 
that manufactures have arisen wn- 
der this system of electing mem- 


bers of parliament, And, what 


‘fT rue’ Rapreats. 
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then ® Cannot manufactures’ arise 


‘under the most wicked and foolish 
‘system in the world? Would it be 


‘atmark of wise government to en- 


courage the congregating of thou- 
sands upon thousands in towns, to 
the dilapidation of villages, in or- 
der to engage in a business which 
might, ina day, be put an end to 
by war, by peace, or by various 
other accidental circumstances ! 
Nay, did net the very distress, of 
which he was speaking, arise, in 
part, from this very cause? Did 
it not arise from that low price of 
labour, compared with the price 
of fuod, which low price was oc- 
casioned by the superabundance 
of hands ; and had not these been 
brought together by the destrie- 
tion of a hundred thousand, or 
more, of small farm-houses, and 
the ousting of so many families by 
the paper-system, adopted by this 
“same parliamentary system” ! 
What proof haye we, then, of the 
goodness of this system, ‘in. the 
mere circumstance of manufac- 
tures having arisen under it? The 


manufactures must be taken with 
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their concomitants: they had ar- 


‘sen, to be sure ;,,but,,,an\ army of 


ahundretl thousandmen had ari- 
sen along. with them, |to ‘be. sta- 
tioned in barracks, and, to be em- 
ployed, in great part, to keep, the 
manufacturers inorder ? Why. did 
Mr. Baring omit the army? The 
manufactures might have arisen 
without any aid from the parlia- 
ment; but, the army and the bar- 
racks were the absolute creation 
Why, then, 


did he omit the army and the Bar- 


of the parliament. 


racks? 

Then, as to his other proof of 
the goodness of this mode of elec- 
tion: “our wealth and resources 
have increased without a parallel.” 
Indeed! He must certainly mean 
his own wealth and resources; 
and, to all appearance, these have 
increased most monstrously. He 
and his brothers have, each of 
them, parks, mansions and estates, 
which were formerly those of great 
noblemen, and their father was 
little more than a mere merchant’s 
clerk forty-five years ago. Tam 


giad they have these things, and 


wish, they,,had twice as many, 


but, Jet. nat Mr.,Baring, mistake 
the \ inerease ef; his own, wealth 
and resources, forthat of the. na- 
tion’s wealth jand, resources; fer’ 
the nation, im eight hundred mil- 
lion, of| pounds, sterling in ‘debt ; 
it,owes\more than. the, fee-simple 
of its. soil is worth ; and thevery 
parliament itself has declared. it 
to be in a state of difficulty and 
distress for which. it. has xe re- 
medy ! 

What means he, then,, by an 
increase of wealth and resourees ? 
Or, does he, like Monsieur De 
Snip, look upon Debt as capiial, 
and set down insolvency as the 
climax of opulence? In that ease 
he did but half do justice tohis 
argument; for, there. were the 
poor-raies, -increased, since the 
passing of the Septennial Biil, 
from about half a million a year 
to eight millions a year. Why 
did he omit this so convincing a 
proof of the increase of our wealth, 
the banishment of our poverty, 
and the wisdom and goodness of 


the “ parliamentary system.” 
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But, will he now stand to-his 
argument! Will he now, when 
the whole of the farmers and land- 
lords are so bjtterly complaining 
of distress ; when thousands upon 
thousands of the occupiers of the 
soil are absolutely beggared 
when the very source of all pro- 
duction is become a curse to the 
holder ; when the howl of misery 
comes, not only from the cabins 
of the poor, but from the man- 
sions of those heretofore rich: will 
he now talk of the increase of our 
wealth and resources? Will he 
now cite this increase as a proof, 
that I was a seditious “ agitator,” 
when I ascribed the distress and 
misfortune to the “ parliamentary 
system” ? 

However, though his argument 
is thus proved to be no argument 
at all; mere miserable sophistry 
and hardly worthy even of that 
appellation, being, as it is, nothing 
but puerile observation ; though 
his argument be worth not a straw, 
it does not hence follow, that the 
calamities are to be ascribed with 


truth and fairness to the present 





mode of electing. members to si- 
in the People's House. 1 am not, 
indeed, in answer to him, bound 
to prove the affirmative of this 
proposition ; but, in justice to our 
cause ; in justice to the cause of 
radical reform, 1 will endeavour 
to show, that the calamities of the 
nation, its present unsettled, un- 
happy and crippled state have 
arisen from the mode which now 
exists of sending members to the 
People’s House of Parliament. 
There are two things to do here : 
first, to show, that the evils have 
been occasioned by acts of the par- 
liament ; and, second, to show, that 
those acts would not, in all human 
probability, have been passed by 
men, chosen by the people at 
large. As to the first, who is there 
that has now the front to deny, 
that all the sufferings now expe- 
rienced, and that have been expe- 
rienced for the last seven years, 
and that are yet to be endured un- 
til some great change take place ; 
who is there that has now the front 
to deny, that all these sufferings 


have been occasioned by acts of 
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the parliament? Some ascribe | 1797, an act of parliament opened 
them ‘to the taxes; some to the the ‘flood-gates of paper-money, 
Debt (which is Mr. Baring’s and caused prices to rise three 
case); some to the Bank-restric- | for one; that this act continued in 


tion Bill; force, by renewals for twenty- 


some to the Corn 
Bill; some to Peel’s Bill; some four years, during which all taxes, 


to the depreciation of money;| contracts and engagements, took 





some to cash payments; some to that rise as a standard, and during 
a transition from war to peace.|which time also six hundred mil- 
But, does any one pretend to find ‘lions of debt were contracted’ by 
out any cause unconnected with, | other acts of parliament; that, at 
and not proceeding from, acts of the end of these twenty-four years, 
the parliament? The taxes have | the parliament passed an act call- 


been imposed by acts of parlia-|ed Peel's Bill, the obvious ten- 

















ment; the loans have been made 
by acts of parliament; the Bank- 
resiriction was the work of an 
act of parliament; the Corn-bill 
was the same ; and were not Peel’s 
bill, the depreciation and the aug-| 


; 
| 


mentation of the value of money, | 





works of the parliament ; and, 
was it not the parliament that) 
voted all the sums to carry on that} 
war, a transition from which to 
peace has been, by the Ministers 
themselves, held to. be the cause 
of the ruin, distress and misery ? 

But, the short, plain and true 


state of the case is this: that, in 








dency of which was to reduce 
prices to the old low standard, and 
that it passed no dill to place taxes, 
contracts and engagements upon 
the footing of these reduced prices. 
Here we have, in one sentence, 
the causes of all the distress that 
now stares this distracted and af- 
frighted nation in the face. And, 
do not these causes proceed from 
the parliament ! Have not these 
causes been under its controul ¢ 
Can it say, that it was, by God 
or man, compelled to do any of 
these things! Have not these 


causes been its own voluntary 
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acts, as much as preferring wine 
to beer is the act of any master off 
a bouse. who has both at his table 
and wha is an unmarried eT 
Well, then, what haye they to 
say 3 or what-has Mr. Barina to 
say, of the injustice of imputing 
the distress and misfortune to the 
parliament! And, what has he, to 
say of his.own justice in ascribing 
such imputation te a contempt on 
the pagt ef the ‘“ agitators,” for 
the understandings of those, to 
whom, the imputation was ad- 
dressed ? 

Now, then, it only remains for 
us to ask,, whether it be likely, 
that such acts would have been 
passed by men chosen by the peo- 
ple al large? Kt might, and with 
periect ease, be shown, that it is 
the Borough-system, confirmed 
and consolidated by the Septen- 
nial Bill, that has, been the cause 
of all the great evils that the na- 
tion. has experienced from. that 
day, to,this. Without it the horrid 
system of excise could never have 
pxisted for any length of time ; the 


American war, and that new and 
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great maritime rival Nation never 
could have been known; and, as 
to the French war, ‘it is notorious, 
itis within the recollection of every 
one, that it was undertaken chiefly 
to prevent the spread of * French 
»principles,” that is to say, pre- 
cisely, principles of free and fair 
election. The truth is, that, from the 
passing of the Septennial Bill, in 
1717, the system went on, making 
encroachment after encroachment 
upon public liberty, till, in 1793, in 
a sort of convulsive fit, occasioned 
by fear and rage, it plunged head- 
long, neck or nothing, into a war 
against the people of France. 
That none of these things would 
have been done, if the members 
of the Commons, or People’s 
House, had been chosen by the 
people at large, is certain; be- 
cause, at every stage, the people 
opposed the measures with all 
their might; and, because, it be- 
came necessary, in more than one 
instance, to pass new and there- 
tofore unheard-of laws to restrain 
them; and, more especially, be- 


cause it became uecessary to build 
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barracks and to station soldiers and 
artillery all over the kingdom. If 
the people had had the choosing 
of those who made the laws; who 
established an excise; who voted 
the millions to carry on the wars 
against France and America ; 
certainly those things would never 
have taken place; and never would 
such immense sums for secret ser- 
vice money have been necessary. 
In short, it is clear as day-light, 
that no small part of the Debt has 
arisen from expenses occasioned 
by measures to restrain the people ; 
expenses which never could have 
arisen if the people had been the 
choosers of the members of the 
Commons’ House. Sorrowful re- 
flection for those who have con- 
tracted the Debt, and who have 
the interest to pay! We, my 
friends, have had many severe 
mortifications to endure ; but, for 
my part, I have known none that 
I would have exchanged for such 
a reflection as this. There is the 
Debt: there is the bond: there is 
the irredeemable mortgage on any 


landlord's estate: and what is the 





valve received? Why, the pre- 


vention thns far, and only thus far, 


of parliamentary reform! 

But, laying all thése things 
aside, would an universal siffrage 
parliament havé' passed’ the Bank 
stoppage Bill of 1797, which was 
sure to dé what it ‘did, namely,’ to. 


cause a constant dedtiction’ from 


the wages of labour, ‘to 'reider 
the poor doubly poor ;' to draw 
money into large masses; ' ‘to 
sweep away the smafl farms’: to 
make two classes of ‘men only, 
masters and slaves ? Would mer, 
chosen by the people at Targe, 
have passed a law like’ this? 
Would not the people, when they 
found themselves perishing” ‘from 
such a law, if it had been passed 
ina moment of fear or of folly, 
have instructed their representa- 
tives to repeal it ? Is the contrary 
to be believed ? Is it not to belie 
nature to believe, that the people 
would have gone on, dropping one 
after another into the paupér-list, 
and have made no effort to save 
themselves by remonstrances to 


men of their own annual choosing? 
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And, is it possible to believe, 
that these men would. have con- 
tinued im force for twenty-four 
years a law enriching the rich 
and grinding the poor down to 
the very earth ! And, if, by some 
strange coneurrence of circum- 
stances ; some unaccountable _in- 
fatuation ; some potent spell from 
the viol of ignorance and obstinacy, 
men chosen by the people at large 
had thus persevered in devastating 
error, is it to be believed, that, 
having, after twenty-four years, 
open to . the 


past, ostentatiously recanting and 


their eyes as 
repenting, they would, in the 
very same breath, have repeal- 
ed this act of twenty - four 


years standing, without any 
provision as to existing taxes, 
contracts and engagements, and 
thus have rendered the devastation 
ten thousand times greater than 
before? Nay, and, when this 
devastation had spread over the 
land like a pestilence; when 
disease, nakedness and hunger 


were goading the wretched suf- 


ferers on to utter their complaints 


To vue Rapicans, 
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in loud and reproachful language, 
would these men have passed an 
act to expose to banishment for 
life any one uttering a word tend- 
ing to bring them into contempt ! 
Stand: forward, Mr. Baring, and 
answer these questions. It is 
quite impossible to answer them. 
The justice of our claims has long 
been established ; and, what have 
we now more to say to establish 
their eapediency? All that re- 
mains, is, that we make use of 
the power, which the new laws 
have left us, to protest against 
any, even the smallest, reduction 
of the interest of the Debt, unless 
that measure be preceded by a 
The 


particular grounds of our petitions, 


reform of the parliament, 


to this effect, I shall state in 
another Letter; and I propose 
also to lay before you the reasons 
that I have for believing, or, at 
least, for fearing, that, if the re- 
duction take place without a re- 
form, to obtain that reform will 
become much more difficnlt than 


ever. 


The present Letier is intended 
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to call, your attention to the sub- 
ject, to cause it to be a matter 
for serious consideration amongst 
you, aud to prepare you m time 
for a new, a quiet, a deliberate, 


and, I trust, successful effort. 
Tam, 
My Friends and Countrymen, 
Your faithful Friend, 


Wu. COBBETT. 


P. S.—The succeeding Letters 
of this series I shall reserve for 
a time nearer that of the meeting 
of Parliament; for, then, many 
things, as to the views and in- 
tentioris of certain persons, will 


he much better known than they 


now are. ‘Something is dbrew- 


” 


ing ; 


small beer, I cannot yet dis- 


cover. 





but, whether stingo, or 


thence, to this place. Ross is 

an old-fashioned town; but it is 

very beautifully situated, and, if 
there is little of jrnery in the ap- 

pearance of the inhabitants, there 

is also little of misery. It is a 
good, plain country town, or set- 

tlement of tradesmen, whose 
business is that of supplying the 
wants of the cultivators of the 
soil. It presents to us nothing of 
rascality and roguishness of look, 
which you see on almost every 
visage in the borough-towns, not 
excepting the visages of the 
women. I can tell a borough-town 
from another upon my entrance 
into it by the nasty, cunning, 
leering, designing look of the 
people; a look between that of 
a bad (for some are good) Me- 
thodist Parson and that of a pick- 
pocket. I remember, and I never 
shall forget, the horrid looks of the 
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| villains in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall. Some people say, “ O, poor 


\ fellows! It is not their fault.” 


Onp Hawn, Thursday, 15 Nov.|No? Whose fault is it, then 
—We came this morning from| The miscreants who bribe them ? 
Bollitree to Ross-Market, and,|'True, thet these deserve the halter 
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(and some of them may have it 
yet ;) but, are not the takers of 
the bribes equally guilty? If we 
be so very lenient here, pray let 
us ascribe to the Devil all the acts 
of thieves and robbers: so we-do; 
but, we hang the thieves and rob- 
hers, nevertheless. It is no very 
unprovoking reflection, that from 
these sinks of atrocious villany 
come a very considerable part of 
the men to fill places of emolu- 
ment and érust. What a clog 
upon a minister to have people, 
bred in such scenes, forced upon 
him! And why does this curse 
continue ? However, its natural 
consequences are before us; and 
are coming on pretty fast upon 
each other’s heels. There are 
the landlords and farmers in a 
state of absolute ruin : there is the 
Debt, pulling the nation down 
like as a stone pulls a dog under 
water. The system seems to have 
fairly wound itself up; to’ have 
tied itself hand and foot with cords 
of its own spinning !—This is. the 


town to which Pork has given an 


interest in our minds by his eulo- 
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gium on the “ Man of Ross,” a 
portrait of whom is hanging up in 
the house in which I now am.— 
The market at Ross was very. dull. 
No wheat in demand. No buyers. 
It must come down. Lord Liver-. 
pool’s remedy, a bad harvest, has 
Fowls 2s. a 
couple; a goose from 2s. 6d. to 
3s.; a turkey from 3s. to 3s. 6d. 


Let a turkey come down to « 


assuredly failed. 


shilling, as in France, and then 
we shall soon be to rights.—I have 
a letter from London, which tells 
me, that there are eight hundred 
writs less issued, or returnable, or 
whatever it is, this term, than last. 
Joy! I give my readers joy of 
this! Here is that ‘legal dis- 
tress,” of which I spoke once 
before. 
what is to be done with all this 


Can any man tell me 
swarm of barristers? Where is 
Malthus and where is his partner 
Brougham! Wave they no check 
for this redundant population ? 
They propose ‘schemes for check- 
ing the increase of labourers; the 
increase of those who raise the 


They propose schemes for 
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taking the chitdren From their pa- 
eonts, in order to “ keep them out 
of bad company.” These are 

Brougham’s very words. » And, 

have they no scheme for checking 

the increase of /awyers? Are the 
children of hatristefs in good 

Shall they not be 


taken away from their sable pa- 


company ?. 


rents?--A propos of Mr. Brougham. 


My leiters say; that he and his 


Knight ~ Companion have taken 
their place behind the bar again! 
Please Heaven I will go and see 
them there with my own eyes. 
I saw them swaggering before the 
bar. There-are people to accuse 
the King and his Ministers of an- 
generous spite for not giving these 
two men silk: gowns and keeping 
them before the bar! Why, for 
their own characters’ sake, the 
Ministers would :not-do such a 
thing. It would, all things con- 
sidered, have been an act of con- 
summate baseness.. What! did 
their Royal, unfortunate-and ever 
lamented Mistress , did she wish 


to have them near her in her last 


moments ? Did she name them on 
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her death-bed, or in her will % 
And,’ what prétensiéns’ has either 
of them to be prt before scores, 
hundreds, nay thousands, and I 
might, perhaps, say, tens of thou- 
sands, of other batristers, this 
being one of the most numerous 
classés of our “ surphis popu- 
lation.” This corps is computed to 
exeeed in numbers our very ample 
standing army; and, amongst 
them, who will point me two not as 
worthy of honour as these two? | 
Friday, 16 Nov.—A whole day 
most delightfully- passed a hare- 
hunting, with a pretty pack of” 
‘hounds kept here by Messrs. Pal- 
mer. They put me upon a horse 
that seemed to have been made on 
purpose for me; strong, tall, gen~ 
tle and bold ; and that carried me 
either over or through every thing. 
I, who am just the weight of # 
four-bushel sack of good wheat; 
actually sat on his back from day- 
light in the morning to dusk (about 
nine hours,) without orice setting 
my foot on the gtound. Our ground 
was at Orcor, a place about four 
miles distance from this place. 
3 E 
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We found a hare ina few minutes 
after throwing’ off; and, in the 
course of the day, we had to find 


four, and were never more than ; 


ten minutes in finding. A steep 
and naked ridge, lying between 
two flat valleys, having a mixture 
of pretty large fields and small 
woods, formed our ground. The 
hares crossed the ridge forward 
and backward, gave us numerous 
views and very fine sport. — I 
never rode on such steep ground 
before ; and, really, in going up 
and down some of the craggy 
places, where the rains had wash- 
ed the earth from the rocks, I did 
think, ence or twice of my neck, 
and how Sidmouth would like to 
see me.— As to the cruelty, us 
some pretend, of this sport, that 
point I have, I think, settled, in 
one of the Chapters of my Year’s 
Residence in America. As to 
the -expence, a pack, even a full 
pack of Harriers, like this, costs 
less than two. bottles of wine a 
day with. their inseparable con- 
comitants. And, as to the time 
thus spent, hunting is inseparable 


from early rising ; and, with habits 
of early rising, who ever wanted 
time for any busivess ? 

Oxrorp, Saterday, 17. Nov-— 
We left Orp Harz, (where we 
always breakfasted by candle- 
light) this morning after break- 
fast ; returned ‘to Bollitree ; took 
the Hereford Coach as it passed 
about noon; and came in. it 
through Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Northleach, Burford, Whitney, 
and on to this city, where we 
arrived. about tex o'clock. 4 
could not leave. Herefordshire 
without bringing with me the mast 
pleasing. impressions. It is not 
for one to descend to particulars 
in characterizing one’s personal 
friends; and, therefore, I will 
content myself with saying, that 
the treatment I met with in, this 
beautiful county, where 1 saw not 
one single face that I had, to my 
knowledge, ever seen before, was 
much more than sufficient to com- 
pensate to me personally for all 
‘the atrocious calumnies, which, 
for twenty years, I have had to 


endure; but where is my coun- 
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try,,a, great part of the present 
hideous sufferings of which, will, 
by every reflecting mind, be easily 
traced. to these calumnies, which 
have been made the ground, or 
pretext, for rejecting that counsel 
by listening to which these suffer- 
ings would have been prevented ; 
where is my country to find a 
compensation !———At Gloucester 
(as.there were no meals on the 
road) we farnished ourselves with 
nuts and apples, which, first a 
handful of nuts and then an apple, 
are, I can assure the reader, ex- 
cellent and most wholeseme fare. 
They say, that nuts of all sorts are 
unwholesome ; if they had been, 
I should never have written Re- 
gisters, and if they were now, I 
should have ceased to write ‘ere 
this'; for, upon an ‘average, I have 
eaten a pint a day since I left 
home. In short, F could be very 
well content to live on nuts, milk 
and home-baked bread. 


From 





Cheltenham the 
country is level, and the land rich 
anil good. ‘The fields along here 
are ploughed in ridges about 20 


Gloucester to 
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[feet wide, and the angle of this 


species of reef is pretty nearly as 
sharp.as that of some slated roofs 
of houses. There is no wet un~ 
der: it is the top wet only that 
they. aim at keeping from doing 
mischief—Cheltenham is a nasty, 
ill-looking place, half clown and 
half cockney, The town is one 
street about a mile long; but, 
then, at. some distance from this 
street, there are rows of white 
tenements with green balconies, 
like those inhabited by the tax- 
Indeed, 
this place appears to be the resi- 


eaters round London, 


dence of an assemblage of tax- 
eaters. These vermin shift about 
between London, Cheltenham, 
Bath, Bognor, Brighton, Tun-. 
bridge, Ramsgate, Margate, Wor- 
thing, and other spots in England, 
while some of them get over to 
France and Italy: just like these 
body-vermin of different sorts, 
thatare found in different parts of 
the tormented carcass at different . 
hours of the day and night, and 
in different degrees of heat and 


cold. Bott-Smith, of Liverpool, 
3E2 
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for instance, sallies out, I dare 
say, in warm times. from under 
the tail of commercial corruption, 
and makes an excursion into her 
haunches.—Cheltenham is at the 
foot of a part of that chain of hills, 
which form the sides of that dish 
which I described as resembling 
the vale of Gloucester. Scon after 
quitting this resort of the lame 
and the lazy, the gormandizing 
and guzzling, the bilious and the 
nervous, we proceeded on, be- 
tween stone walls, over a country 
little better than that from Ciren- 
cester to Burlip-hill.——A very 
poor, dull and uninteresting coun- 
try all the way to Oxford. 
Bureuccere, (Hants) Sunday, 
18. Nov.—We left Oxford early, 
and went on, through Abingdon 
(Berks) to Market-Iisley. It is 
a saying, hereabouts, that, at Ox- 
ford, they make the living pay for 
the dead, which is precisely ac- 
cording to the Pitt-System. Hay- 
ing smarted on this account, we 
were afraid to eat again at*an 


Inn ; so we pushed on through 
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Iisley towards Newbury, break- 
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fasting upon the residue of “the 
nuts, aided by a new supply of 
apples bought from a poor man, 
who exhibited them in his window. 
Inspired, like Don Quixote, by 
the sight of the nuts, and recol- 
lecting the last night’s bill, I ex- 
claimed: ‘“* Happy! thrice happy 
“and blessed, that golden age, 
«when men lived on the simple 
‘fruits of the earth and slaked 
“ their thirst at the pure and lim- 
“ pid brook! when the trees shed 
“ their leaves to form a couch for 
“ their repose, and cast their bark 
“to furnish them with a canopy 
“ Happy age; when no Oxford 
‘“* landlord charged two men, who 
“had dropped into a common 
*‘ coach-passenger room, and who 
“had swallowed three penny- 
“ worths of food, ‘ four shillings 
“for teas’ and ‘ eighteen pence 
7" for cold meat,’ * two shillings for 
“ moulds and fire’ in this common 
“ coach-room, and ‘ five shillings 
“‘ for beds!’” This was a sort of 
“ grace before meat” to the nuts 
and apples; and, it had much 


more merit than the harangue of 
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Don Quixote ; for he, before he be- 
gan upon the nuts, had stuffed him- 
self well with goat’s flesh and wine, 
whereas we had absolutely fled 

rom the breaktast-table and blaz- 
ing fire at Oxford. —Upon behold- 
ing the masses of buildings, at 
Oxford, devoted to what they call 
learning, I could hot help reflect- 
ing on the drones that they con- 
tain and the wasps | they send 
forth : However, malignant as 
some are, the great and prevalent 
characteristic is folly: emptiness 
of head ; want of talent; and one 
half a the fellows who are what 
they call chmatnd here, are unfit 
to be clerks in a grocer’s or mer- 
cer’s shop.—As I looked up at 
what they call University Hall, 1 
pa not help reflecting that what 
I had written, even sinoe T left 
Kensington on the 29th of Octo- 
ber, would produce more effect, 
and do more good in the world, 
than all that had, for a hundred 
years, been written by all the 
members of this University, who 
devour, perhaps, not less than a 


million pounds a year, arising 
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from property, completely at the 
disposal of the “ Great Council 


of the \ ” and I could not 


ation ; ’ 
help exclaiming to myself: “ Stand 
“ forth, ye big-wigged, ye glori- 
“ously feeding Doctors! Stand 
“forth, ye rich of that church 


6s 


whose poor have had given them 
‘a hundred thousand pounds a 
* year, not out of your riches, but 
‘* out of the taxes, raised, in. part, 
“from the salt of the labouring 
“man! Stand forth and face me, 
‘‘ who have, from the pen of my 
* feisure hours, sent, amongst your 
“* flocks, a hundred thousand ser- 
** mons in ter months! More than 
‘you have all done for the last 
“ half century !”—I exclaimed in 
vain. I dare say (for it was at 
peep of day) that not a man 
of them had yet endeavoured to 
unclose his eyes,—In coming 
thro’ Asincpen (Berks) | could. 
not help thinking of that great 
financier, Mr. Jou Maperny, 
by whom this place has, I believe, 
the honour to be represented in 
the Collective Wisdom of ihe Na- 


tion—In the way to Iisley we 
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came across a part of that fine 
tract of land, called the Vale of 
Berkshire, where they grow wheat, 
and deans, one afier another for 
many years together, About three 
miles before we reached Ilsley 
we came to. downs with, as is al- 
Be- 


tween Ilsley and Newbury the 


ways the case, chalk under. 


country is enclosed ; the land mid- 
dling, a stony loam; the woods 
and coppices frequent, and_nei- 
ther very good, till we came 
within a short distance of New- 
bury. In going along we saw a 
piece of wheat with cabbage- 
leaves laid all over it at the dis- 
tance, perhaps, of eight or ten 
feet from each other. It was to 
catch the slugs. The slugs, which 
commit their depredations in the 
night, creep under the leaves in 
the morning, and by turning up 
the leaves you come at the slugs, 
and crush them, or carry them 
away. But, besides the immense 
‘daily labour attending this, the 
slug, in a field sowed with wheat, 


has a clod to creep under at every 


foot, and will not go five feet to 
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get under a cabbage-leaf. ‘Then 
again, if the day be wet, the slug 
works by day as well as by night. 
It is the sun and drought that he 
shuns, and not the light. There- 
fore the only effectual way to de- 
stroy slugs is to sow lime, in dust, 
and not slaked. The slug is wet, 
he has hardly any skin, his slime 
is his covering; the smallest dust 
of hot lime kills him; and a few 
bushels to the acre are sufficient. 
You must sow the lime at dusk ; 
for then the slugs are sure to be 
out. Slugs come after a crop that 
has long afforded a great deal of 
shelter from the sun ; such as peas 
and vetches. In gardens they are 
nursed up by strawberry beds, 
and by weeds; by asparagus beds ; 
or by any thing that remains for a 
long time to keep the summer-sun 
from the earth——We got about 
three o'clock to this nice, snug 
little farm-house, and found our 


host, Mr. Bupp, at home.: 


Bureucrere, Monday, 19 Nov. 
—A thorough wet day, the only 
day the greater part of which I 
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have not spent out of doors, since 
I left home. 


Burencvers, Tuesday, 20 Nov. 
—With Mr. Budd, we rode to- 


day to see the farm of Tull, at’ 


Shalborne, in Berkshire. Mr. 
Budd did the same thing with 
Arthur Young twenty-seven years 
ago. It was a sort of pilgrimage ; 
but, as the distance was ten miles, 
we thought it best to perform it on 
horseback.— We passed through 
the parish of Highclere, where 
they have enclosed commons, worth, 
as tillage land, not one single far- 
thing an acre, and never will and 
never can be. As a common it 
afforded a little picking for geese 
and asses, and, in the moory parts 
of it, a little fuel for the labourers. 
But, now it really can afford no- 
thing. It will all fall to common 
again by degrees. This mad- 
ness, this blind eagerness to gain, 
is now, I hope, pretty nearly 


over.—At East Woody, we passed 
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A beautiful 
sporting country. Large fields, 
small woods, dry soil: What has 


taken place here is an instance of 


very pretty place. 


the workings of the system. Here 
is a large gentleman’s house. 
But, the proprietor lets it (it is, 
just now, empty,) and resides in a 
farm house and farms his. own 
state. Happy is the landlord, 
who has the good sense to do this 
in time. This is a fine farm, and 
here appears to be very judicious 
farming. Large tracts of turnips ; 
clean land ; stubbles ploughed up 
early ; ploughing with oxen; and 
a very large and singularly fine 
flock of sheep. Every thing that 
you see, land, stock, implements, 
fences, buildings; all do credit to 
the owner; bespeak his sound 
judgment, his industry and care. 
All that is wanted here is, the 
radical husbandry ; because that 
would enable the owner to keep 


three times the quantity of stock. 


the house of a Mr. Gopnparp,| However, since [ left home, I 


which is uninhabited, -he residing | have seen but very, few farms that 
at Bath.—At West Woody (Berks)| I should prefer to that of Mr. Sio- 


is the estate of Mr. Storer. Ajeer, whom I have not the plea- 
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sure to know, and whom, indeed, I 
never heard of till I saw his farm. 
At a village (certainly ‘named 
by some author) called Inkpen 
we passed a neat little house and 
paddock, the residence of a 
Mr. Butler, a_ nephew of 
Dr. Burirr, who died Bishop 
of Oxford, and whom I can 
remember hearing preach at 
Farnham in Surrey, when I was 
a very very little boy. I have 
his features and his wig as clearly 
in my recollection as if I had seen 
them but yesterday ; and, I dare 
say I have not thought of Doctor 
Butler for forty years before to- 
day. The “loyal” (oh, the pions 
gang !) will say, that my memory 
is good as to the face and wig, but 
bad as to the Doctor’s Sermons. 
Why, I must confess that I have 
no recollection of them ; ’ but, 
then, do I not make Sermons 
myself ?—— At about two miles 
from Inkpen We came to the end 
of our pilgrimage.’ The farm, 
which was Mr. Tuil’s ; where he 
used the first drill that ever was 


used; where he practised his 
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husbandry ; where he wrote thas 
book, which does so much honont 
tohis memory, and to which ‘the 
cultivators of England owe so 
much ; this farm is on an‘ oper 


and somewhat bleak” spot, ir 


Berkshire, on the  horders ° of 


Wiltshire, and within a very short 
distance of a part of Hampshire: 
The ground is a loam, mixed 
with flints, and has the chalk at 
no great distance beneath it.” Ff 
is, therefore, free froin wet i needs 
no water-furrows ; and is pretty 
good in its nature. The Ronse} 
which has been impreved by 
Mr. Braxpy the present pro’ 
prietor, is still but a plain farm- 
house. Mr. Branpy has lived 
here thirty years, and kas brotight 
up ten children to man’s and wos 
man’s estate. Mr. Buanpy’ was! 
from home, but Mrs. ~BLiaxny: 
received and entertained us ita 
very hospitable manner— We 
aturned, not along the low land, 
but along the top of the downs, 
and through Lord Caernarvon’s 
park, and got home after a very 


pleasant day. 
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. Burencierr, Wednesday, 21 
Nov.—-We, intended to har2 a 
hunt ; but the for-houads .came 
across. and rendered it impractica- 
ble. As an instance. of the change 
which rural customs have under- 
gone since the hellish paper-sys- 
tem has heen so furiously at work, 
1 need only mention the fact, that, 
forty years ago, there were five 
packs of fox-hounds and ten packs 
of harriers kept within tex miles 
of Newbury ; and that now, there 
is one of the former (kept, too, by 
subscription) and none of the lat- 
ter, except the few couple of dogs 
kept by Mr. Budd! “ So much 
the better,” says the shallow fool, 
who cannot duly estimate the dii- 
ference between a resident xative 
gentry, attached to the soil, knowy 
to.every farmer and labourer from 
their childhood, frequently mixing 
with them in those pursuits where 
all artificial distinctions are lost, 
practising hospitality, without ce- 
remony, from habit and not on 
calculation; and a gentry, only 
now-and-then residing at all, hav- 


ing no relish for country-delights, 
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foreign in their ‘manners, distant: 
und haughty in their ‘behaviour, 
looking to the soil only forits rents, 
viewing it as a mere object of spe-' 
culation, unacquainted with its 
cultivators, despising them and 
their pursuits, and relying, for in- 
fluence, not upon the good will of 
the vicinage, but upon the dread 
of their power. The war and 
paper-system -has brought in na- 
bobs, negro-drivers, generals, ad- 
mirals, governors, commiussaries, 
contractors, pensioners, sinecn- 
risis, commussioners, loan-jobbers, 
lottery~lealers, bankers, stock- 
jobbers ; not to mention the long 
und black list in gowns and three- 
tailed wigs. You can see but few 
good houses not in possession of 
one or the other ofthese. These, 
with the Parsons, are now the 
magistrates. Some of the con- 
sequences are before us; but they 
have not all yet arriyed. A taxa- 
tion that sucks up fifty millions a 
year must produce a new set of 
proprietors every twenty yeas or 
less; and the proprietors, . while 


they last, can be litde better than 





oA BO 
tax-collectors to the government, 
and seourgers of the people — 
{ must not quit Burghclere with- 
out noticing Mr. Budd’s radical 
Swedes and other things. is is 
but miniature farming ; but it is 
very good, and very interesting. 
Sometime in May, he drilled a 
piece of Swedes on four feet 
ridges. The fly took them off. 
He had cabbage and mangel- 
wurzel plants to put in their stead. 
Unwilling to turn back the ridges, 
and thereby bring the dung to the 
top, he planted the cabbages and 
mangel-wurzel on the ridges where 
the Swedes had been drilled. 
This was done in June. Late in 
July, his neighbour, a farmer Hvut- 
Bert, had a field of Swedes that 
he was hoeing. Mr. Bupp now 
put some manure in the furrows 
between the ridges, and ploughed 
a furrow over it from each ridge. 
On this he’ planted Swedes, taken 
from farmer Hulbert’s field. Thus 
his plantation consisted of rows of 
plants two feet a part. The result 
isa prodigious crop. Of the man- 


gel-wurzel (greens and all) he has 
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not less than twenty tons to the 
acre. He can searcely have less 
of the cabbages, some of which 
are green savoys as fine as I ever 
saw. And of the Swedes, many 
of which weigh from five to nine 
pounds, he certainly has more 
than twenty tons to the acre. So 
that here is a crop of, at the very 
least, forty tons to the acre. This 
piece is not much more than half 
anacre; but, he will, perhaps, 
not find so much cattle food upon 
any four acres in the county. He 
is, and long has been, feeding four 
milch cows, large, fine, and in fine 
condition, upon cabbages some- 
times, and sometimes on mangel- 
wurzel leaves. The butter is ex- 
cellent. Not the smallest degree 
of bitterness or bad taste of any 
sort. Fine colour and fine taste. 
And here, upon not three quarters 
of an acre of ground, he has, if 
he manage the thing well, enough 
food for these four cows to the 
month of May ! Can any system 
of husbandry equal this? What 
would he do with these cows, if he 


had not this crop? He could not 
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keep one of them, except on hay. 
And he owes all this crop to trans- 


planting. 
transplanting, fetching the Swede 


He thinks, that the 


plants and all, might cost him ten 
or twelve shillings. It was done 
by women, who had never done 


such a thing before. However, 





he must get in his crop before the 
hard weather comes ; or my Lord 
Carnarvon’s hares will help him. 
They have begun already ; and, 
it is curious, that they have begun 
on the mangel-wurzel roots. So 
that, hares, at any rate, have set 
the seal of merit upon this root. 
Waurrcuvrcn, Thursday (nigh:,) 
22 Nov—We have come round 
here, instead of going by New- 
bury, in consequence of a promise 
to Mr. Biounr at Uphusband, 
that_I would call on him on my 
return. We left Uphusband by 
lamp-light, and, of course, we 
could see little on our way. 
Kensincton, Friday, 23 Nov. 
—Got home by the coach. At 
leaving Whitchurch we soon pas- 
sed the mill where the Mother- 
Bank paper is made! Thank 





























God, this mill is likely soon to 
want employment! Hard by is 
a pretty park and house, belong- 
ing to “ ’Squire” Porrar, the 
paper-maker. The country peo- 
ple, who seldom want for sarcastic 
shrewdness, call it “* Rag-Hali!” 
—I perceive that they are plant- 
ing Oaks on the “ wastes,” as the 
Agriculturasses call them, about 
Hartley Row; which is very 
good ; because the herbage, after 
the first year, is rather increased 
than diminished by the operation; 
while, in time, the oaks arrive at 
a timber state, and add to the 
beauty and to the real wealth of 
the country, and to the real and 
solid wealth of the descendants 
of the planter, who, in every such 
case, merits unequivocal praise, 
because he plants for his children’s 
children. — The planter ‘here is 
Lavy Miuipmay, who is, it seems, 
Lady of the Manors about here. 
It is impossible to praise this act 
of her’s too much, especially when 
one considers her age. I beg a 
thousand pardons! I do not mean 
to say that her Ladyship is old; 
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but she has long had grand- 
If her Ladyship had 


been a reader of eld dread-death 


children. 


and dread -devil Jouxsox, that 
teacher of moping and melan- 
choly, she never ‘would have 
planted an oak tree. If the writ- 
ings of this time-serving, mean, 
dastardly old pensioner had got 
a firm hold of the minds of the 
people at large, the people would 
have been bereft of their very 
souls. These writings, aided by 
the charm of pompous sound, were 
fast making their way, till light, 
reason, and the French revolution 
came to drive them into oblivion ; 
or, at least, to confine them to 
the shelves of repentant, married 
old rakes, and thhse of old stock- 
jobbers with young wives standing 
in need of something to keep 
down the unruly ebullitions which 
are apt to take place while the 
‘“‘ dearies” are gone hobbling to 


‘Change. 





“ Afier pleasure 
comes pain,” says Solomon ; and, 
after the sight of Lady Mildmay’s 
truly noble plantations, came that 


of the clouts of the “ gentlemen 


cadets” of the “ Royal Military 
College of Sandhurst!” Here, 
close by the road side, is the dry- 
ing-ground. Sheets, shirts, and all 
sorts of things were here spread 
upon lines, covering, perhaps, an 
acre of ground! We soon after- 
wards came to “ York Place” on 
“ Osnaburg Hill.” And, is there 
never to be an end of these things! 


Away to the left, we see that im- 


children breeding up to be mili- 
tary commanders ! Has this plan 
cost so litile as two millions of 
pounds? I never see this place. 


(and I have seen it forty times 


out asking myself this question : 


thing be upheld by means of 


taxes, while the interest of the 


that the nation is unable to pay 
the interest in full?—Answer that 
question, Castlereagh, Sidmouth, 


Brougham, or Scariett. 








mense building, which contains, | 
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during the last twenty years) with- ., 
Will this thing be suffered to go_ 


on; will this thing, created by _ 


money raised by loan; will this, 


Debt :s reduced, on the ground 
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TO THE 


MONEY-HOARDERS. 
No. V 


MY GOOD FRIENDS, 


I nave room to say little to you 
this week ; but that little is of pith. 
Of the stoppage of the thing, call- 
ed the bank, of Sir Francis Blake 
and Co. of Newcastle upon Tyne, 
you are informed ; and the news- 
papers now tell us of the breaking 
of another thing of the kind at 
Honiton in Devonshire.—Tlis is, 
as a Newcastle Correspondent 
says, agreeably to “ the general 
working of events.”—There was 
a fair at Newcastle on the day of 
the stoppage there; so that the 
confusion became prodigious im- 
mediately ; and, yet, in proof of 
the truth of what I have said about 
the baseness of newspapers, the 
two papers, published in this town, 
and published the next day, said 


not a word about this stoppage! 
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Haye you a conception of any 
thing equally base? These are ve- 


hicles of informationare they! Ne- 


| ver was there any thing sowell cal- 


culated to keep a people in hurt- 
ful ignorance as the English press. 
Wide ruin is spread abroad in 
Northumberland and Durham.--- 
I shall, as soon as I have room, 
give a full account of all the 
breakings of banks in those two 
counties, which, however, have 
deserved all they have met with.— 
To pity broken bankers is out 
of the question ; but, one cannot 
help having some feeling of com- 
passion for Mr. Archibald Reed, 
a leading partner in this bank of 


Blake and Co. not particularly on 


account of his pecuniary losses ; 


but on accouut of the future pro- 
bable loss of his public spirited 
services. This gentleman is a 
seller of cloth, spirits, wine and 


vinegar, and was Mayor of the 


town at the time of Six Acts. 


Nothing, I am told, could surpass 


his activity and ardour at that 


perilous season. He not only did 


his best in various other ways, but 
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he raised a band of yeomanry to 
protect the property of his Ma- 
jesty’s peaceable subjects against 
the designs of the Radicals! Alas! 
that so many of these peaceable 


subjects should lose their property 


now, and that, too, from a sort of 


attack, against which all the sabres 
(though freshly ground for the oc- 
casion) of all the yeomanry in 
this loyal kingdom could not have 
preserved them! Alas! Mr. Ar- 
chibald Reed, how much pain 
this must give you!— My cor- 
respondent at Newcastle says, 
that my “ numerous Disciples 
laugh.” Well they may !—Get 
the gold ; for that is the only thing 
to make you laugh—Our gay, 


sprightly, beloved and loving 


King’s picture will now be seen| 


by his Northumbrian subjects. 
Cherish it, my friends in the 
North! Stayed dames, put it by 
with those silks and lace, that you 
have so long preserved as memo- 
rials of your early conquests! 
Lovely maidens, hug it to those 
bosoms, which would almost warm 
the metal into flesh and blood !— 


Faith, I must stop, or I shall be 


myself on fire. 


I am, dear Ladies, 


Your most affectionate Friend, 


Wn. COBBETT. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—_—_— 


Tue Letter of X. Z. shall be 
published next week.—“ Danicf 
Stewart and the Normans” is 
good fun, to be sure, and shall 
not be forgotten. —‘“ André's 
Bones,” so privately got rid of at 
last, is a subject of no bad fun; 
but, I really must acquit the Mi- 


nisters of all hand in this piece of 








unparalleled foolery—Thanks to 


all my correspondents, and parti- 


‘cularly to the gentleman who has 


sent me the Shrewsbury Paper, 
containing a call upon the land- 
lords to attack the fundlords !— 
My Disciples, get the gold, pouck 
it, keep it. Our day for laughing 
is come. Your adherence to me, 


through such a Jong storm of lies, 
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calumny, ridicule and persecution, 
demands my gratitude ; but it will 
bring you your just reward: pro- 
sperity and mirth. As soon as | 
have closed my volume of Ser- 
mons, I will, I think, exhibit the 
system in a series of farces ; and, 
in about a year or two’s time we 
may have them acted at Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane. 





MR. WEBB HALL. 





I sua, in my next, make a 
distinct proposition to this gentle- 
man. He, in my opinion, has 
misled, and is misleading, the 
farmers. I shall address a Letter 
to them, calculated, in my opi- 
nion, to put a stop to their ruin. 
{ shall propose to him to circulate 
this Letter, through the channels 
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that he is well known to have. I 
hope, and think, that he will do 
this. Ifhe do, the farmers, I mean 
the renters, will cease to assist in 
completing their own ruin: will 
not give their very last shilling up 


to the landlords and the parsons. 





Tuere will, I believe, be only 
two more Sermons, in this first 
Volume ; and, certainly, the Cot- 
tage Economy will be closed in 
two more Numbers. My Disci- 
ples will be glad to hear, that 
many of these things go to France. 
Fifty complete sets, as far as 
No. 5, of Cottage Economy, were 
sent to France, the other day, by 
one bookseller. Why, at this 
rate, we shall drive cant and hum- 
bug out of the world; or, at least, 
they must get away amongst the 


Siberians or Tartars. 
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TULL’S HUSBANDRY. 
To be published by Subscription. 





I mean to do this as soon as 
I have a sufliciency of names, that 
{ know something of, to secure me 
against all risk of loss. . For some 
time, indeed ever since the pub- 
lication of my Year’s Residence in 
‘America, | have been receiving ap- 
plications to republish TuLL. These 
applications are now more press- 
ing than ever; which is very na- 
tural, seeing that, at this moment, 
there are, in several parts of Eng- 
land, to my knowledge, the finest 
crops of Swedish Turnips, stand- 
ing in rows at the Tu/lian distances, 
that, I believe, ever stood upon 
the face of the earth. Another 
reason, doubtless is, that the old 
folio copies that remain amongst 
the booksellers,: one of which I 
bought in 1812, for seven shillings, 
now cannot be had under (hirty 
shillings ; such has been the rise in 
its price since IT mentioned it in 
print. There was an Oclavo edi- 
tion published about 20 or 30 years 
ago; but, in this, is omitted what 
the editor calls the “ controversial 
part ;” and this part is, as it hap- 
pens, a very essential part of the 
work; because it explains many 
things that the author had not suffi- 
ciently explained at first; and re- 
futes the erroneous notions that 
were at work against his system, 
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many of which erroneous notions 
still prevail but too generally. 

I propose to re-publish the whole 
of the book, except the part which 
relates to the construction of drills 
and other implements, This is wnne- 
cessary, seeing, that, in this re- 
spect, we have far surpassed 
Mr. TuLL, who, being a Lawyer too 
(would to God that Lawyers were 
always as usefully employed !) was 
the first inventor of a drill; which 
drill, or the principal part of which, 
he made out of the barrel of an 
organ that he happened to have in 
his possession ; which shows, by 
the bye, that even organs may be 
made xood for something. ThiS was 
the first drill that ever was made, The 
agriculture in England had been, 
up to that time, very nearly what 
the Romans had introduced; and, 
as Tutt clearly shows, all their 
erroneous notions had been most 
faithfully handed down to us from 
father to son. 

TULL went abroad for his health, 
and, being in the Southof France, 
he observed, that the vineyards were 
filled, in the spring and summer, 
while the vines were producing 
their fruit. He observed, too, that 
those vineyards had the best crops 
and finest fruit that were best and 
most deeply tilled. On his return 
to England he applied this sort of 
cultivation to corn, turnips, Saint 
Foin and Lucerne; and his book 
contains an account of the means, 
the manner, and the result. 


But, the chief excellence of the 
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work is, that it shows why the thing 
is as it is; that it shows the causes ; 
that it does not lay down rules, but 
lays down and inculcates principles. 
It begins with roots, then goes to 
leaves, then to the food of plants, and 
the manner in which the food is 
eonveyed into the body. And this 
is done, too, in so plain a manner, 
with such elegant simplicity of lan- 
guage, that, after reading his book, 
one turns with disgust from the 
dark and deep, the at once lofty 
and low, jargon of the present day. 
Even as a piece of s/yle; as a thing 
to discipline the mind to attention; 
as something to give it a relish for 
the solids of writing ; as a thing ¢o 
settle the head; even as such only, 
this book ought to be read by every 
young man and by every young wo- 
Besides, in what rank 
of life can either ever be placed 
to render the first principles of 
Husbandry and Gardening, these 


man too. 


sources of all our food and rai- 
ment, wholly useless and unenter- 
taining ? 

When I last went to America 
there had never been a field of Swe- 
dish Turnips in that country. Now, 
there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of such fields, all cultivated 
in the Tullian manner; and I have 
just heard of a prodigious crop in 
Louisiana (almost under the tropics) 
raised from seed which I imported 
from England, The ‘ Year's Resi- 
dence,” in which I gave an account 
of my Long-Island crops, has in- 
duced many gentlemen in England 
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to try the method. I have this 
year seen, in Norfolk, crops of 
Swedish Turnips such as, I believe, 
never were seen even there before. 
I have heard of crops of cabbages, 
cultivated according to my book, 
that would appear incredible, if 
not warranted upon unquestionable 
authority. In Surrey and in Sus- 
sex there are some striking proofs 
of the excellence of the Tullian 
cultivation. And, I hear that, in 
Herefordshire, there are crops of 
the same description. I shali, by 
and by, collect the facts. This, 
besides being a public duty, is 
also a private one ; for, when the 
“Year's Residence” at first ap- 
peared, that blind guide, that com- 
pound of folly and malice, “‘ The 
Farmer’s Journal,” treated my book 
as a romance and me as a liar. 
However, as I have always said, 
though a great observer of, and 
taking great delight in, all things 
belonging to husbandry and gar- 
dening, I really was ignorant of 
the principles, till I read TULL, which 
I did not do till 1812. There are 
many things, to which, in detail, his 
work cannot apply. In his time 
that great article, the Swedish Tur- 
nip, was unknown in England ; and 
no man had ever thought of raising 
cabbages, carrots and parsnips for 
cattle, sheep and hogs to eat. One 
thing is my own ; and that is, trans- 
planting in dry weather in preference 
towet. The rest belongs to TuLt. 
The book will form a large octavo 
volume; and the price canrot well 
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be less, and shall not be more, than 
twelve shillings to the subscribers. 
As soon as TI have names enough 
to secure me against loss, I shall 
begin to print; and when begun, 
the work will not be more than 
thirty days in printing. 


Gentlemen who may choose to 
subscribe will please to leave their 
names with Mr. Joun Consett, 
at “‘ The Register” Office, No. 1, 
Clement’s Inn, or to send them to 
him by post, postage paid. No 
money will be asked for until the 
work be ready for delivery. Those 
who intend to have the book, will 
please to observe, that the sooner 
they send their names, the sooner 
the work will go to the press. 





Tuomas Parkes, 21, Philpot- 
lane, Fenchurch-street, London, 
Manufacturer of improved Steel 
Mits, for Grinding Malt, Beans, 
Peas, Oats, Barley, &c. &c. worked 
by Hand, Steam, or any other 
power. 

Post Bean MILL,on an improved 
plan, with Wheel and Hub com- 
plete. Price 45s. 55s. 655, 80s. 
each. 

They are also made with Wheel 
and Pinion, to increase the speed, 
at 70s, 80s. 90s. 105s, each. 

Improved Kipiinc MILL, a use- 
ful family Mill for grinding Malt or 
Barley fine cnough for Cows or 
Pigs; they are also recommended 
to persons who keep Horses, as 
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they will break a Feed of Oats or 
Beans for one Horse in half a mi- 
nute; and the Feed of the Mill 
may be so regulated that a Boy 
may turn it with ease. Price, 
with Wheel and Hub complete, 
70s. 80s. 95s. 105s, each, 


Corree MILL, complete, with 
Wheel and Hopper. Prices 26s. 
31s, 37s. 43s. 47s. 55s, 66s. 76s. 86s 
96s. 106s. Without Wheel, 22s. 
27s. 33s. 38s. 42s. 50s. 60s. 70s, 80s. 
90s. 100s, each. 

They are also made with Wheel 
and Pinion to increase the speed, 
at 49s. 55s. 633. 67s. 75s. 86s. 97s. 
107s, 117s. 127s. each. 


Perrer, Rice, Inpico, Drue, 
or PowpeErR MILLS, are made at the 
same Prices as Coflee Mills. 

Box Correr MILLS, for the use 
of small families, 6s. each. 

Post Corrre Mitts for family 
use, at 6s. and upwards. ; 

Large Matt MILL, with Steeled 
Spindle and Bushes, to be worked 
by Horse, Steam, or other power, 
from 12/, to 22/. each. They 
will grind from thirty to forty-five 
bushels in an hour, 

Hand Matt MuiLus that will 
grind from six to twenty bushels of 
Maltin an hour. Price in the com- 
mon way, with Wheel and Hub 
complete, 50s, 55s, 60s, 70s, 80s, 95s, 
110s. 126s, each. If with Wheel 
and Pinion, 80s, 83s, 95s, 105s, 120s, 
135s. 150s, each. 

Hand WueAt MILLS for the use 
of families, parish poor-houses, or 








houses of correction, that will grind | 
from two to six pecks per hour. 
Price 65s. 80s. 90s. 105s. 120s. 

Hand FLour Dressinc MACHINE 
for separating the Bran from the 
Flour. Price five guineas and nine 
guineas each, 

Mixts for Grinding Indian Corn, 
Printers’ Ink, Almonds for Cov- 
fectioners’ use, and various other 
articles. 

Sample Mills and Pocket Corn 
Metres 

All MILLs warranted to answer 
the purposes, and if not approved 
after one Month’s trial will be 
taken again. Specimens of their 
Work may be seen, and a Trial 
made at the Manufactory. 

Old Mitts Repaired. 

T. Parkes begs to call the at- 
tention of the Nobility, Gentry, and 
the Public in general, to the supe- 
rior quality of his MiLtLs, to the 
Terms upon which he warrants, 
and the reduced Price at which he 
sells them; assuring them that 
every attention will be paid to 
their commands. 

N.B. A great Saving is effected 
by breaking Horse Corn; more 
particularly for old Horses, that 
cannot masticate their food pro- 
perly. 
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LIFE IN PARIS. 


The Second Number of this ele- 
gant Work, with coloured Charac- 
teristic plates, drawn and engraved 
by Mr. George Cruickshank, was 
published on the first of December. 
No. 3 will appear on the 15th inst. 

*,* Royal edition(to correspond 
with Egan's Life in London,) Ls. 6d. 
demy edition, 1s. 

‘Published by John Fairburn, 
Broadway, Ludgate-hill. Solid by 
Sheerwood, Neely and Jones, Pa- 
ternoster-row ; Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, Stationers’-court; Willson 
and Chappel, Royal Exchange ; 
Humphrey, St. James’s - street ; 
Sams and Chapple, Pall Mall; 
Booth, Duke - street, Portland 
Place ; Hodgson, Wimpole-street ; 
and by all other Booksellers and 
Newsmen in the Metropolis—also 
by Smith, Paradise-street, Liver- 
pool; Brock, Glasgow ; Marshall, 
Newcastle - upon - Tyne; Mann, 
Leeds; Tibbett’s, Union-street, 
Birmingham; and by ali other 
country booksellers. 
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